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THIS  STORE  TRIES  TO  MERIT 
YOUR  DAILY  PATRONAGE 

WE  MEASURE  the  worth  of  our  merchandise 
by  the  standard  of  quality  and  desire  to 
maintain  and  merit  your  patronage  solely 
because  of  the  recognized  superiority  of  our  goods 
and  service.  It's  impossible  for  the  element  of  risk  to 
enter  into  your  purchases  here,  as  there  is  a guaran- 
tee back  of  everything  we  sell  that  protects  you, — a 
standard  of  quality  to  maintain  that  insures  lasting 
satisfaction,  and  promotes  your  entire  confidence  in 
this  store. 

John  Wison  & Co. 

Department  Store,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


DONAT  E.  GINGRAS 


Wholesale  Confectionery 

21  MADISON  CIRCLE  GREENFIELD,  MASS. 


Now"  featuring  the  celebrated 


“BOSCRAFT  CHOCOLATES” 

ASK  FOR  THEM  AT  THE  BETTER  STORES 


PATRONIZE  THE  ADVERTISERS 
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INSIST  ON 

Turnbull’s  Eskimo  Pies 
5c  5c 

Sold  By  All  Leading  Dealers 


The  oldest  Electrical  Store 
in  Greenfield 

RADIO  SETS,  APPLIANCES 
CONTRACTING 

COOK  ELECTRIC  CO. 

25  Federal  St.  Greenfield 

RELIABLE  GOODS 
at 

RELIABLE  PRICES 

SMITH’S  DRY  GOODS 
STORE 


KENNEDY  & 

SCHLEGEL 

Plumbing,  Tinning  and  Steam 
Fitting 


Untold  Wealth 

Little  Ikey:  “Fader,  vot  ish  ‘un- 
toldt  vealth?’  ” 

Old  Swindlebaum:  “Dot  witch  der 
assessor  don’dt  findt  oudt  apoudt, 
mein  sohn.” 


MILKEY’S 

JEWELER  & OPTOMETRIST 
Turners  Falls,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

GREENFIELD 
LAUNDRY  CO. 


37  Third  Street 


BE  CONSISTENT 
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Hardware,  Builders’  Supplies, 
Cutlery,  Sporting  Goods 
Bird’s  Shingles  and  Roll 
Roofing 

GAINADAY  ELECTRIC  WASHERS 
PYREX,  ALUMINUM  WARE 

GULOW  BROTHERS 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 


Too  Bad 

Mrs.  Sweitzer:  “You  must  excuse 
dot  husband  uf  mine  for  not  coming 
to  your  husband’s  funeral.” 

Mrs.  Limburg:  “Why,  was  he 

sick?” 

Mrs.  S.:  “No,  but  he  walks  so  bow 
lagged  dot  whereveer  he  goes  he 
makes  the  peoples  laugh.” 


Schuhle’s  Meat  Market 


Quality  and  Sanitation 
4th  ST.,  TURNERS  FALLS. 


WATCH  OUT 


FOR  THE 


NEXT  ISSUE 


OF 


NETOP 


ON  THE  WAY 


SHUMAN’S 

DRY  GOODS 

and 

KITCHENWARE 

COUTURE  BROS. 

Largest  Supply  of  Paints  and  Wall 
Paper  in  Franklin  County 
10c  to  $1.50  per  Roll 
Picture  Frames  Our  Specialty 

AVENUE  A,  TURNERS  FALLS 

A good  place  to  buy  a single  piece 
or  a complete  outfit  of  furniture. 

DURKEE  AND  RAY,  INC. 

FURNITURE  OF  THE 
BETTER  CLASS 
29-33  FEDERAL  STREET, 
GREENFIELD 


McCarthy,  The  Clothier 

Have  Your 
Spring  Suit 
Tailor  Made 


Ave.  A,  Third  St. 
TURNERS  FALLS 


Students  and  Friends,  Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers, 
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GTD  believes  in  a square  deal! 

GTD  is  interested  in  everybody  on  its  payroll. 

GTD  is  a good  place  to  work. 

It  has  an  Engineering  Club  for  men  and  boys  and  a Girls’  Club,  tennis 
courts,  benefit  association,  etc. 


GREENFIELD  I TAP  AND  DIE 


CORPOl  AT  I O N 


GREENFIELD. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


You  Take  the  Policy 
INSURE  AND  BE  SURE 

VATET  & SALMON 

Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

We  Take  the  Risk 

USE 

MONTAGUE  COFFEE 

IT  SATISFIES 

W.  E.  PORTER 

69  SECOND  ST. 

Dr.  J.  E.  DONAHUE 

DENTIST 

171  Ave.  A Telephone  138 

STEPHEN  DRAGO 

Cigars,  Tobacco  and 
Confectionery 

AVE.  A,  TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

CARNEY’S 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES  and  CANDY 

J.  C.  DEANE 

Paper  Hanging  and  Painting 

Avenue  A,  Turners  Falls 

MILLERS  FALLS 

PATRONIZE  THE  ADVERTISERS 
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He’s  Not  the  Only  One 

The  speaker  waxed  eloquent,  and 
after  his  peroration  on  woman’s 
rights,  he  said,  “When  they  take  our 
girls  away,  as  they  threaten,  from 
the  coeducational  colleges,  what  will 
follow?  What  will  follow,  I repeat?” 

And  a loud  masculine  voice  in  the 
audience  replied,  “I  will.” 

M.  BAKER'S 
Furniture  Store 

FURNITURE,  FLOOR  LAMPS 
FLOOR  COVERINGS 
Millers  Falls  — Turners  Falls 


Red  Band  Garage 

W.  S.  CASSIDY 

HUDSON  ESSEX 

Sales  and  Service 
3rd  St.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

415  Federal  St.,  Greenfield 


A.  J.  NIMS,  D.  D.  S. 

DENTIST 


Office:  Bank  Block 
Turners  Falls,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

W.  V.  GRIESBACH 


Groceries 


98  L St.  36  Federal  St. 

TURNERS  FALLS  GREENFIELD 
Courtesy  — Quality  — Service 


GRUEN  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
The  Gift  Beautiful 
and  Practical 


SKINNER  & FLAGG 

Jewelers  and  Optometrists 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

TRY  EQUI’S 
SWEET-HEARTS 

Give  her  one  and  watch  her  smile 


CORNER  BOOK  STORE 

Headquarters  for  Sporting  Goods 


THE  ADVERTISERS  HELPED  YOU 
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DO  IT  ELECTRICALLY 

There’s  scarcely  a household  task  that  cannot  be  done 
better  by  Electricity. 

Clean,  cook,  sew,  wash  and  iron  with  Electric  Service 
and  you  will  quickly  learn  how  this  wonderful  helpmate 
will  save  you  time  for  pleasanter  things. 

TURNERS  FALLS  POWER  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Turners  Falls,  Mass. 


ARTHUR  DAIGNAULT 

Groceries,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 

91  FIFTH  STREET 

HAVE  YOUR  PRESCRIPTIONS  COMPOUNDED 

AT 

THE  OPERA  HOUSE  PHARMACY 

YOU  WILL  FEEL  BETTER 

OPERA  HOUSE  THEATRE 

for 

First  Class  Entertainment 

D.  J.  SHEA,  Manager 

THE  ADVERTISERS  HELPED  YOU 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  DIXMUDE 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1949,  and  . 
Dummy  Hoyt,  the  son  of  a long- 
shoreman at  Beckler’s  Cove,  Long 
Island,  was  making  his  solitary  way 
along  the  beach.  He  had  been  de- 
tained by  the  district  schoolmaster 
until  he  knew  his  history  lesson. 
What  did  he  care  about  those  pecu- 
liar looking  dirigibles  of  a quarter 
of  a century  ago?  He  could  go  over 
to  the  county  seat  and  ride  into  New 
York  in  a first  class  dirigible  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

He  looked  fiercely  at  a bit  of 
wreckage.  His  mood  turned  from 
anger  to  curiosity.  It  might  be  a 
wallet.  This  indeed  was  a lucky  find. 
The  contents  disappointed  him  for 
instead  of  money  there  was  only  a 
small  book  like  a ship’s  log.  Across 
the  cover  was  the  word  “Dixmude.” 
He  recognized  this  word  instantly, 
for  had  he  not  been  studying  about 
her  for  the  last  hour?  He  knew  she 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  dirigibles  and 
had  been  lost  at  sea  in  1923.  Noth- 
ing was  ever  found  of  her  except  the 
body  of  her  commander  and  a few 
bits  of  wreckage.  The  one  word, 
“Dixmude,”  however,  was  the  only 
word  Dummy  could  read  for  the 
handwriting  was  in  French.  He  would 
go  back  and  ask  the  schoolmaster  to 
read  it  for  him.  He  hated  to  do  it, 
but  his  curiosity  overcame  his  dis- 
like. 

For  several  minutes  the  teacher 
read,  deeply  absorbed  in  the  book. 


Turning  a flushed  face  with  excite- 
ment to  Dummy,  he  exclaimed,  “Do 
you  realize  that  you  have  perhaps 
solved  a world  mystery?  Listen 
to  this.” 

“Dec.  18,  We  have  received  a 
hearty  send-off  from  Marseilles.  The 
weather  is  wonderful,,  and  everyone 
on  board  is  in  the  finest  of  spirits. 
The  commander  hopes  to  reach  Tunis 
by  tomorrow  morning. 

“Dec.  20,  We  ran  into  a bad  storm 
yesterday.  With  all  of  our  six  mo- 
tors going  full  speed  we  could  make 
no  headway  against  the  wind.  We  are 
in  a perilous  situation  today.  The 
quarter-master  found  our  gasolene 
supply  is  nearly  exhausted.  We  have 
been  running  on  only  one  engine 
since  daybreak. 

“Dec.  23,  We  have  been  drifting 
in  a dense  fog  over  the  Mediterran- 
ean. We  are  now  over  land,  some- 
where in  the  Sahara.  The  captain 
dares  not  try  a landing  on  account 
of  the  high  wind.  The  men  are  keep- 
ing up  their  spirits. 

“Dec.  24,  We  are  drifting  in  the 
fog  back  toward  the  Mediterranean. 

“Dec.  25,  I am  alone  on  the  coast 
of  Morocco.  This  morning  just  at 
daybreak  the  captain  gave  the  order 
to  jump,  in  the  midst  of  a terrific 
electrical  storm.  It  raged  fearfully 
thruout  the  night.  Lightning  played 
all  around  the  “Dixmude.”  At  one 
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time  a dangling  rope  was  struck  and 
burst  into  flame.  I was  the  fourth 
or  fifth  one  to  leave.  My  parachute 
had  only  been  open  long  enough  to 
check  my  descent  when  I landed  on 
the  beach.  As  soon  as  I could  un- 
tangle myself  I looked  toward  the 
“Dixmude.”  In  the  play  of  the  light- 
ning I saw  her  as  a majestic  and 
fantastic  shape.  Suddenly,  as  I 
watched,  a bolt  of  blue  struck  the 
good  ship  in  the  center.  The  gas 
exploded,  and  the  flaming  “Dixmude” 
dropped  into  the  sea.  During  the 


day  I have  discovered  that  I am  in  a 
natural  prison.  On  either  side  of  my 
beach  the  sea  breaks  against  bold 
cliffs,  and  at  my  back  is  an  unscal- 
able wall  of  stone. 

“Dec.  26,  Today  I will  attempt  to 
get  to  a vegetated  island  that  I can 
see  from  the  top  of  a pile  of  bould- 
ers. May  God  help  me!” 

Thus,  the  schoolmaster  ended.  The 
diary  of  Lieutenant  Dupuis  was 
printed  in  the  leading  papers.  Beck- 
ler’s  cove  gained  a hero  and  history 
a student. 

R.  V.  ’26 


THE  ONE-HOSS  SHAY 


“Yes,  I am  but  a shaft  of  an  old 
chaise,”  whispered  a battered  frame 
weakly.  “Would  yo.u  like  to  hear  a 
few  of  my  escapades  and  adventures, 
I will  not  bore  you,  I hope?”  and 
without  waiting  for  my  consent,  he 
began. 

“About  a hundred  years  ago,  I was 
what  they  called  a one-hoss  shay,  and 
a fine  one  too.  I was  first  bought 
by  a gentleman  squire  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly proud  of  me  as  I was  the 
first  of  my  kind  in  his  village.  One 
day  the  horse,  Tapple,  grew  fright- 
ened as  we  approached  a steep  in- 
cline. I knew  by  his  actions  that 
something  was  going  to  happen  and 
sure  enough,  he  reeled  to  one  side, 
pulling  me  after  him,  of  course,  and 
dashed  over  a rocky  path  down  the 
hill.  It  was  simply  a miracle  that 
my  passengers  held  on.  I heard  them 
crying,  ‘If  only  this  shay  will  hold 
together!’  That  made  me  laugh  and 
I laughed  so  hard  that  my  sides 
creaked  and  they  were  sure  that  I 
would  fall  apart.  However,  we  all 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  none 
the  worse  for  our  thrilling  adventure. 
My  master  was  so  proud  of  my 
strength  that  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion I was  given  a new  coat  of  paint. 

“My  career  ended  in  that  village 
soon  after,  as  I was  sold  to  a doctor 
who  lived  miles  away.  Here  I saw 
much  suffering  for  the  doctor  often 
brought  his  patients  to  his  home  and 
I was  used  for  this  purpose  as  my 
arms  were  well  padded  and  I made 
them  comfortable. 


“Another  occasion  which  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  my  life  took 
place  before  a meeting  house.  The 
men  of  the  village  had  gathered 
there  and  were  arguing  about  some- 
thing so  that  there  was  quite  a com- 
motion within.  Suddenly  the  light 
disappeared  and  a man  rushed  out 
and  placed  a roll  of  paper  in  the 
padding  of  my  arm.  I felt  rather 
guilty  at  first,  but  when  I discovered 
it  was  the  town  charter,  I was  burst- 
ing with  pride.  There  were  some 
men  in  the  town  who  had  wished  to 
sell  the  original  copy  but  they  didn’t 
because,  you  see,  a brave  citizen  hid 
it  in  me. 

‘T  lived  exactly  a hundred  years 
to  a day,  for  I was  well  built.  To- 
wards the  end  of  my  career  I must 
admit  I was  very  shabby  looking. 
Then  one  day  I felt  very  old  and 
tired  and  I just  fell  apart  for  I 
could  not  hold  myself  together  any 
longer.  I think  someone  is  calling 
you.  Good-bye.” 

I awoke  with  a start  and  looked 
about  and  sure  enough  there  was  an 
old  shaft  by  my  side.  In  my  hand 
I held  the  poem,  “The  One-Hoss 
Shay,”  by  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes. 
I had  just  read, 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful 
one-hoss  shay, 

That  was  built  in  such  a logical  way 
It  ran  a hundred  years  to  a day 
And  then  **  **  **  **” 
when  I fell  asleep.  Who  knows  it 
might  have  all  been  true? 

M.  R.  ’25 
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Captain  John  Rutledge  was  inspect- 
ing carefully  the  aeroplane  with  an 
expert  and  critical  eye.  The  fusilage 
of  the  machine  glinted  dazzlingly  in 
the  sun.  The  aeroplane  was  perfect 
and  ready  for  the  most  daring  stunt 
which  Rutledge  had  ever  undertaken. 

A New  York  advertising  firm  had 
offered  the  famous  sky-writer  a large 
sum  of  money  to  spell  out  “Lucky 
Strike”  in  the  sky.  He  had  practiced 
the  stunt  often  and  the  only  hard 
letter  to  write  was  the  “y”.  Rutledge 
had  planned  to  do  the  writing  at 
noon  over  Long  Island  City  where  he 
could  be  clearly  seen  from  New  York. 

It  was  a quarter  to  twelve  when 
Rutledge  crawled  into  the  aeroplane 
and  strapped  himself  in  carefully. 
The  chief  mechanic,  pulled  down  the 
propeller  with  a swift  jerk.  The  big 
blade  swung  around  with  a vibrant, 
deep-throated  roar  and  Rutledge  in- 
creased the  speed  of  the  motor.  With 
skillful  hands  the  pilot  tested  the 
planes.  Then  all  was  ready.  Yet, 
before  the  blocks  were  removed  from 
the  wheels  the  mechanic  spoke  a few 
words  to  Rutledge. 

“Remember  what  I said  about  the 
‘y\  Don’t  try  to  make  a fancy  Em- 
merman  turn.  Make  the  loop  slowly 
and  climb  up  slowly.  Remember  to 
make  the  ‘y’  long  and  narrow.  The 
best  of  luck,  pal.  . .the  best  of  luck!” 

Rutledge  waved  cheerily  with  his 
gauntleted  hand  and  then  he  was 
off.  With  a graceful  run  over  the 
green  flying  field  and  a smooth  leap 
the  plane  took  to  the  air.  The  drone 
of  the  motor  throbbed  dully  in  Rut- 
ledge’s ear  as  he  turned  the  nose  of 
the  plane  toward  the  grim,  grey  line 
of  jagged  skyscrapers  that  was  New 
York. 

The  throng  on  Broadway  grew 
tense  and  interested  as  they  saw  a 
tiny  black  speck  climb  in  twisting 
spirals  into  the  cloudless  blue  sky. 
With  a sudden  tail  spin  and  turn  to 
the  right,  the  “sky-writer”  plunged 


and  his  path  was  marked  by  thick, 
white  chemical  smoke.  It  was  the 
letter  “L”.  The  sky-writer  climbed 
for  a moment  and  swept  down  in  £ 
long  drop  with  a curve  at  the  base 
and  then  climbed  upward.  The  let- 
ter “U”  floated  in  the  sky  many 
minutes.  The  throngs  in  New  York 
began  to  make  guesses  as  to  what  the 
advertisement  was  to  be.  With  a 
tenseness  almost  foreign  to  a New 
York  crowd,  they  watched,  as  the 
plane  twisted  upright  from  the  loop 
of  the  “C”  and  climbed  up  for  the 
first  stroke  of  “K”.  The  machine 
seemed  to  flutter  helplessly  as  the 
“K”  was  made.  The  crowd  gasped 
in  fear  as  the  black  speck  plunged 
earthward,  but  sighed  in  relief  as 
the  plane  started  climbing  to  make 
the  first  stroke  of  “Y”.  They  real- 
ized that  this  was  to  be  a difficult 
letter,  for  it  involved  a plunge  and 
then  an  Emmerman  turn.  The  plane 
climbed  steadily  until  it  had  reached 
the  same  height  as  the  tops  of  the 
four  letters  already  completed.  With 
a twist,  the  plane’s  pilot  let  the  mach- 
ine drop,  then  at  the  critical  moment, 
the  pilot  threw  it  suddenly  and,  as  it 
seemed,  recklessly,  into  the  perilous 
turn.  The  nose  of  the  plane  follow- 
ed through  nicely,  but  in  that  mo- 
ment the  rudder  control  snapped.  The 
crowd  that  thronged  Broadway 
watched,  horrified,  as  the  speck  that 
was  an  aeroplane  twisted  and  turn- 
ed. For  a brief  moment  the  pilot 
seemed  to  get  the  plane  in  control, 
but  only  for  a moment.  With  a 
quick  drop  and  a grotesque,  pitiful 
twist,  the  plane  dropped. 

The  crowd  remained  stupified,  for 
a moment  or  two.  In  the  sky  now 
there  was  no  black  speck  that  climbed 
upward  in  long,  loping  spirals.  There 
was  nothing  but  four  letters.  The 
four  letters  spelled .. L.  . U .. C .. K 
that  was  all — luck. 

A.  G.  ’24 
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THE  OLD  IRON  KETTLE 


It  was  a pleasant  afternoon  £n 
August.  The  three  campers,  Jack, 
Bob  and  Ted  were  sitting  by  the 
fire,  watching  A1  scour  a large  cast- 
iron  kettle.  Jack,  who  was  keen,  said 
to  Al,  “Well,  where  on  earth  did  you 
dig  up  this  big  kettle  ?” 

“That  kettle,  Jack,  was  made  when 
people  were  strong  and  ate  strong 
food  and  needed  strong  kettles  to 
cook  them  in.  My  great-grandmoth- 
er used  this  kettle  for  many  a meal. 
I’ve  seen  in  that  kettle — not  all  at 
one  time — hulled  eorn,  hominy,  boil- 
ed dinner,  porridge  and  soft  soap. 

“My  grandfather’s  father  brought 
this  kettle  from  England  to  this 
country,  and  the  folks  as  far  as  ten 
miles  away  used  to  borrow  it. 

“I  remember  as  if  it  were  today, 
the  time  when  my  grandfather  took 
me  on  his  knee  and  told  me  the 
most  exciting  adventure  of  his  life. 

“This  was  the  story.  ‘One  after- 
noon my  mother  and  your  great- 
grandmother needed  the  iron  kettle 
because  she  wanted  to  make  bean 
porridge.  She  had  lent  it  to  a neigh- 
bor four  miles  away,  and  so  I was 
obliged  to  go  after  it. 

‘It  was  late  in  November  and  the 
days  were  very  short.  I had  my 
gun  with  me  as  all  boys  do,  I fooled 
with  it  on  the  way  so  that  on  the 
way  back,  night  overtook  me. 

‘I  was  treading  through  the  snow, 
when  all  of  a sudden  I bumped  into 
a fallen  tree  trunk.  After  an  inves- 
tigation I found  it  was  hollow,  and 
I thought  it  would  be  a good  sleep- 
ing place.  So  I went  in.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  and  I must  have 
crawled  twenty  feet  before  I came 
to  the  other  end.  My  hiding  place 
was  quite  warm  and  I was  just  about 
to  go  to  sleep  when  I felt  the  tree 
trunk  shake.  Something  was  crawl- 


ing into  it. 

‘It  came  along  until  it  was  right 
near  me  and  then  with  a grunt  of 
satisfaction  it  settled  down  near  me. 
Well,  I knew  I couldn’t  escape. 

‘This  was  the  time  for  bears  to  go 
into  winter  quarters.  However,  I 
didn’t  think  this  one  would  stay 
there  long.  I might  have  tried  to 
shoot  at  him  but  it  was  no  use.  I 
was  at  too  close  quarters. 

‘Finally  I had  an  idea.  I had  put 
the  kettle  between  the  bear  and  my- 
self. I put  all  the  powder  I had 
into  the  kettle  and  put  the  cover  on. 
Then  I set  it  up  as  well  as  I could 
with  the  bottom  against  my  back 
and  the  cover  against  the  bear.  Then 
I lit  a match  and  carefully  threw  it 
into  the  kettle,  thinking  that  the  bear 
would  have  to  escape.  Well,  my  boy, 
right  after  I did  it  I heard  a terrible 
noise.  I never  realized  powder 
could  act  so  quickly. 

‘The  smoke  made  my  hiding  place 
rather  close.  I didn’t  feel  the  bear 
so  I crawled  out. 

‘As  the  moon  was  shining,  I could 
see  the  bear’s  trail  down  a steep 
hill.  I had  just  started  to  follow  it 
when  I heard  someone  calling  and 
it  was  Dad.  i 

‘I  afterward  found  out  that  while 
Mother  and  Dad  were  sitting  by  the 
fire  they  heard  a terrible  noise. 
Right  after  that  a bear  with  a brok- 
en neck  rushed  thru  the  door  and 
dropped  on  the  floor.  Father  thought 
that  it  was  probably  one  of  my 
tricks  and  came  to  look  for  me  and 
I was  thankful  that  he  did’.” 

“Well,”  said  Jack,  much  relieved 
to  have  the  story  end  that  way,  “that 
certainly  was  a thrilling  adventure.” 
“Yes,”  replied  Al,  “and  I’ll  always 
remember  it.” 

C.  S.  ’24 


WHEN  THREE  WAS  NOT  A CROWD 


“Fire  on  board  ship!  Everybody 
on  deck!  No  time  to  waste!  Now 
don’t  get  excited.  Take  your  time 
and  everything  will  be  O.  K.”  This 
was  the  way  the  young  captain  broke 
the  news  of  the  disaster  on  board  the 


“Majestic.”  Fire  on  the  ship  with 
only  one  chance  in  a hundred  to  save 
the  people! — pack  them  into  life 
boats!  The  ballroom  was  soon  de- 
serted. 

“All  off,”  yelled  the  Lieutenant. 
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“Let  ’er  sail.”  The  last  life  boat, 
packed  to  the  extreme  was  depart- 
ing from  the  fast  sinking  steamer. 

As  we*  all  know,  our  future  is 
carefully  planned  out  in  the  great 
book  of  Time.  If  one  were  to  look 
on  the  page  headed  Sylvia  Jannis  he 
would  read:  “To  be  deserted  on 
board  Majestic,  with  Captain  Barnes 
and  convicted  murderer,  Blackie.” 

Captain  Barnes,  seeing  Detective 
Dunn  get  into  the  life  boat  without 
his  prisoner,  ran  back  into  the  bed- 
room to  release  Blackie  as  he  could 
not  see  even  a convicted  murderer 
doomed  to  the  electric  chair,  go  down, 
helpless  with  a ship.  Running  blind- 
ly through  the  thick  smoke,  he  stum- 
bled over  a form  lying  in  the  pass- 
age. Discovering  that  it  was  a wom- 
an he  hurriedly  carried  her  to  the 
deck  and  went  back  for  the  man.  The 
girl  was  just  gaining  consciousness 
when  the  two  men  came  out,  only 
to  find  that  the  last  boat  was  far 
out  on  the  water.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose.  The  water  was  already 
level  with  the  second  deck. 

“We  have  one  chance  in  a thous- 
and,” they  heard  the  captain  say. 
“This  lifeboat  was  taken  down  to  be 
repaired.  It  may  be  all  right  and 
it  may  not.  We’ll  have  to  risk  it.” 

Two  minutes  later  the  three  were 
safe  in  the  boat  with  a five  gallon 
barrel  of  water  to  keep  them  from 
dying  of  thirst  in  those  South  Sea 
waters.  Five  minutes  later  the 
three  turned  their  eyes  from  the 
spot  where  the  Majestic  had  last 
been,  and  saw  no  trace  of  it.  The 
girl  collapsed  again.  During  this 
state  of  unconsciousness  the  captain 
had  time  to  reflect  upon  her  beauty. 
The  clearly  cut  profile,  with  the  high 
forehead,  straight  nose,  and  project- 
ing chin,  black  glossy  hair,  long, 
sweeping  lashes,  dainty  white  neck 
and  perfectly  curved  shoulders  were 
all  taken  in  at  one  glance.  They 
revealed  to  him  at  once  a girl;  no, 
a woman:  no,  woman  and  girl  both, 
of  an  aristocratic  family.  Who  was 
she?  The  fluttering  of  the  eyelash- 
es told  him  that  she  had  recovered. 
He  found  himself  staring  into  two 
great  blue  eyes.  He  had  never  be- 
fore seen  such  beautiful  eyes.  What 
did  their  depths  conceal?  They 
turned  from  him  to  the  other  man 


and  instantly  shrank  from  the  ugly 
face,  scarred  and  dirty.  “Drink  this 
water,  Miss  er-a-” 

“Jannis,  Sylvia  Jannis,”  she  sup- 
plied. 

“Not  millionaire  Jannis’  daugh- 
ter?” he  exclaimed. 

“The  same,”  she  answered,  “but 
you  would  never  know  it  now,  would 
you?”  with  a slight  smile.  “Oh,  look, 
water  in  the  boat!  There’s  a leak 
somewhere!”  Her  eyes  held  all  kinds 
of  terror  as  she  sat  there. 

“Here,  Blackie,  take  this  tin  and 
keep  the  water  out  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I’ll  throw  my  coat  over  the 
leak.  I have  a map  in  my  pocket 
and  I’ll  see  if  there  is  any  land 
around  us.  Not  a speck  in  sight! 
All  we  can  do  is  to  keep  up  our 
courage.  If  the  Lord  is  good  to  us, 
some  ship  ought  to  pick  us  up  some- 
where. Why  don’t  you  try  to  rest 
Miss  Jannis?  I am  afraid  we  have 
a long  struggle  in  front  of  us.”  She 
answered  him  with  a shudder  and  it 
seemed  enough.  It  was  already 
growing  dark.  The  girl  lay  back  in 
the  boat  although  she  did  not  close 
her  eyes.  The  convict  and  the  cap- 
tain took  turns  bailing  the  water  out 
of  the  boat.  In  this  fashion  they 
passed  the  night  and  the  next  day 
and  night. 

On  the  third  day,  as  the  first  streak 
of  dawn  touched  the  water  a faint, 
black  outline  was  distinguished  from 
its  background,  not  quite  as  dark. 
“Captain,  oh,  Captain,  there’s  land 
ahead  of  us.  Oh,  thank  God  for 
leading  us  here.” 

“Land!”  exclaimed  the  captain, 
surprised.  “Why,  that  is  not  on  the 
map.  It  must  be  a small  island  and 
as  you  say  we  can  thank  God.”  Fif- 
teen minutes  brought  them  safely 
to  land.  Everywhere  around  them 
stretched  vast  tropical  wastes.  They 
explored  for  two  hours  and  came 
upon  an  old  deserted  hut  made  of 
boulders.  “I  guess  we  are  the  only 
inhabitants  here,”  remarked  Blackie. 
Miss  Jannis  still  shuddered  at  any 
move  on  his  part.  He  noticed  this 
and  so  said,  “Miss  Jannis,  I don’t 
blame  you  for  fearing  me.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  this.  I never  killed 
a man  in  my  life  and  what  is  more 
I don’t  intend  to.  Through  the  other 
man’s  lies  I have  been  condemned 
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to  the  chair.  I was  going  back  to 
try  to  prove  my  innocence  when  Dunn 
got  hold  of  me.  I wish  you  would 
not  shrink  from  me  so.  I know  I 
am  not  very  pleasant  to  look  at  but 
I got  all  this  in  prize  fighting.” 

“Well,  thank  you  so  much  for  your 
confidence  to  me.  I must  say  you 
make  me  feel  a great  deal  better. 
Let’s  explore  around  this  dwelling. 
There  must  be  something  to  eat 
here.” 

They  found  bananas,  pineapples, 
cocoanuts,  and  other  tropical  fruits 
growing  near  by.  For  two  months 
they  lived  here,  the  men  fighting  off 
the  wild  animals,  and  the  monkeys 
and  Sylvia  joyfully  accepting  (her 
task  of  housekeeping.  Her  main 
duty  was  keeping  the  men  in  good 
spirits.  She  often  was  discourage.d 
herself  when,  day  after  day  no  sign 
of  a ship  passed  their  way,  but  she 
always  assured  her  comrades  that 
help  would  come  on  the  morrow. 
Her  vivid  imagination  made  all  three 


feel  as  if  they  were  right  at  home. 
For  breakfast  all  had  grapefruit — 
cocoanuts,  large  nuts  set  in  sea 
shells,  and  bananas,  with  cocoanut 
milk.  Their  water,  until  it  was  ex- 
hausted, was  considered  the  most 
delicious  of  wines.  Their  dinner 
and  lunch  was  also  eaten  with  a 
relish  because  of  the  girl’s  imagina- 
tion mingled  with  their  own.  She 
was  their  “Ray  of  Light.” 

One  day  Sylvia,  who  was  always 
the  first  to  spy  things,  saw  a ship 
in  the  distance.  They  immediately 
set  fire  to  the  distress  signal  and 
half  an  hour  later  the  three  were 
safe  on  board  a U.  S.  steamer.  The 
world  was  instantly  given  the  news 
that  Sylvia  Jannis  was  safe. 

If  one  were  to  look  a little  further 
down  Sylvia’s  page  on  the  book  of 
Time,  he  would  see':  “To  be  wed  to 
Captain  Barnes  on  the  first  of  June, 
nineteen  twenty-three.” 

M.  B.  ’25 


A. 


THE  ARM  OF  THE  LAW 


The  world  seemed  all  white  and 
gray.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  the  air  thick  with  it,  and  still 
the  snow  fell.  It  had  been  like  this 
all  day  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  stop.  It  had  long  since  grown 
monotonous  to  the  only  man  to  be 
seen,  as  he  trudged  onward  with 
ever  lagging  footsteps.  He  was  sore 
and  weary,  and  it  had  begun  to  grow 
bitter  cold  as  night  neared.  The 
wind  had  come  up  and  it  seemed  not 
unlikely  that  it  would  change  into 
a blizzard. 

This  man,  who  was  Robert  Ches- 
terfield, of  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  force,  wondered  if 
he  would  ever  reach  his  destination. 
He  bitterly  recalled  how  he  had  in- 
sisted upon  going  in  spite  of  the 
better  advice  of  an  old  Indian  guide 
at  the  fort.  He  should  have  reached 
a hut  near  the  Athabasca  River  hours 
ago,  for  he  had  left  Fort  McMurray 
the  day  before.  The  Indian  guide 
had  told  him  to  go  straight  or  keep 
the  river  to  the  left.  Keep  the  river 
to  the  left!  That  was  the  trouble. 


The  snow  had  covered  up  the  trail 
and  the  frozen  river,  so  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  discern  river  or 
trail.  As  Chesterfield  continued,  he 
thought  how  comfortable  it  would 
be  to  sit  down  and  rest  for  a little 
while.  He  had  never  been  a weak- 
ling, and  if  he  sat  down,  oh,  just 
for  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
he  would  once  more  feel  strong  again. 
He  was  sure  of  that,  so  he  complied 
with  his  desire,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  desolate  world  which  had  seemed 
so  silent  as  he  was  trudging  along. 
He  had  been  thinking  himself  the 
only  person  in  that  vast  stretch  of 
universe,  but  now  as  he  sat  and  lis- 
tened it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  unearthly 
beings  about,  so  terribly  did  the 
wind  rage  and  drive  the  snow  in  ev- 
ery direction.  Yet  it  was  so  much 
more  comfortable  here  than  strug- 
gling through  that  terrible  blizzard 
that  he  wanted  to  lie  down  and  have 
a good  rest.  He  knew,  however,  that 
he  was  getting  numb  with  the  cold, 
and  if  he  did  not  go  on  and  keep  his 
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muscles  moving,  he  would  surely  die. 
The  only  thing  he  must  not  do  was 
to  give  up  the  fight  and  lie  down  and 
die.  He  was  not  a coward  to  give 
up  without  a hard  fight,  so  he  arose 
and  again  struggled  on  through  that 
terrible  world  of  whiteness. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection, came  George  du  Rocher  and 
his  only  daughter,  Marie.  He  was 
a fugitive  from  the  long  arm  of  the 
law,  and  he  had  only  that  night 
taken  his  daughter  from  the  mission- 
ary, because  of  pure  loneliness.  He 
knew  it  was  a very  selfish  thing  to 
do,  but  he  had  been  alone  now  for 
nearly  two  years  and  had  experienced 
the  loneliness  and  terribleness  and 
silence  of  the  north.  He  was  sure 
it  would  drive  him  crazy  so  he  had 
acted  upon  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. Now  he  was  sorry  for  Marie 
was  only  nineteen  and  had  all  her 
life  before  her,  and  such  a blizzard 
surely  meant  death.  He  did  not 
want  any  harm  to  come  to  her  for 
she  was  all  he  had  left  in  the  world 
to  love  and  if  anything  did  happen 
to  her  he  might  as  well  give  up  the 
fight.  He  could  have  done  anything 
possible  and  things  might  have  been 
ever  so  different,  but  for  the  terrible 
law  which  stretched  far  and  wide 
throughout  Canada.  What  had  he 
ever  done  to  be  punished  so,  by  be- 
ing forced  to  live  the  life  of  one 
preyed  upon? 

The  world  is  very  small  after  all, 
for  still  another  trudged  not  far 
from  Robert  Chesterfield,  but  his 
strength  was  far  spent,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  feel  more  numb.  He  gradually 
grew  unconscious  of  his  surround- 
ings but  ever  he  forced  himself  on- 
ward, until  finally  he  fell  complete- 
ly exhausted  in  the  snow,  but  the 
snow  continued  to  fall  and  almost 
completely  covered  up  that  which 
lay  beneath  it. 

During  this  time,  Chesterfield  had 
continued  to  falter  onward,  led  by 
instinct  alone,  until  suddenly  he 
stumbled  over  something  and  fell 
head-long.  As  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  draw  himself  up,  he  en- 
countered something  soft,  so  he 
pushed  away  the  snow  to  discover  the 
hand  of  a man.  Quickly  now  he 
dug  the  victim  of  the  North  from  un- 
der the  pile  of  snow.  Then,  to  his 


astonishment,  upon  examining  him, 
he  discovered  that  the  man’s  heart 
still  beat  feebly.  Now  his  task  was 
doubled,  but  he  could  not  leave  this 
man  alone  in  the  snow  to  die  with- 
out attempting  to  save  him.  Finally 
he  succeeded  in  tying  the  stranger 
to  his  pack  strap  and  struggled  on 
blindly  in  the  storm,  but  this  time 
luck  favored  him  for  suddenly  he 
found  himself  directly  before  the 
cabin  for  which  he  had  been  so  long 
searching.  He  had  been  unable  to 
see  it  until  he  was  directly  upon  it, 
for  the  blinding  snowstorm  hid  ev- 
erything. 

Quickly  he  brought  his  burden  in- 
to the  cabin,  well  satisfied  to  see 
that  the  last  person  to  occupy  it  had 
not  failed  to  leave  wood  for  the  next 
comer.  Soon  the  fireplace  was  glow- 
ing brightly,  making  the  interior  of 
the  cabin  much  brighter  than  the 
roaring,  screeching  wind  and  swiftly 
falling  flakes  of  snow  on  the  exter- 
ior. Chesterfield  gave  the  man  a 
drink  of  brandy  and  worked  and 
worked  over  him,  yet  he  made  no 
movement,  although  his  heart  con- 
tinued to  beat  as  before. 

Suddenly  George  du  Rocher  saw 
a pale  gleam  in  the  distance.  He 
had  long  since  decided  to  risk  detec- 
tion rather  than  be  the  cause  of  his 
daughter’s  death.  She  was  much 
worse  off  than  he,  for  she  had  been 
laying  quiet,  wrapped  in  furs  on  the 
sledge,  while  he  had  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  driving  the  dog  team;  be- 
sides he  had  long  since  learned  to  bear 
the  chills  and  storms  of  the  frozen 
north  during  the  long  hard  winters. 
His  one  thought  was  to  save  her.  He 
no  longer  cared  if  he  was  captured 
and  sent  to  death.  This  pale  gleam 
gave  him  hope  and  he  lashed  his  dogs 
on  in  a straight  line  with  it.  Upon 
arriving,  he  halted  for  an  instant 
but  his  fear  for  his  daughter’s  life 
urged  him  on.  She  had  fallen  asleep, 
so  he  gently  awakened  her  and  told 
her  that  this  was  the  only  way  out 
of  the  terrible  predicament  in  which 
he  had  placed  her.  He  did  not  stop 
to  rap,  but  rushed  in,  to  discover  to 
his  horror,  that  inside  stood  a man 
who  represented  the  law  which  had 
been  so  cruel  to  him.  Inside  him 
rose  a hatred  for  anyone  or  anything 
connected  with  that  law,  which  he 
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found  hard  to  smother.  As  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  he  discovered 
that  this  man  of  the  Police  force  was 
bending  over  another,  who  was  evi- 
dently unconscious. 

Robert  Chesterfield  had  been  so 
surprised  at  the  coming  of  these 
strangers  and  especially  at  sight  of 
a girl  being  out  in  such  weather,  that 
he  merely  stood  stock  still  in  amaze- 
ment, having  completely  lost  his  voice 
and  the  usual  hospitality  which  is 
customary  to  most  northerners.  Fin- 
ally he  recovered  his  voice,  however, 
and  asked  them  to  share  the  cabin 
with  him.  The  newcomers  offered 
no  explanations  as  to  their  identity, 
neither  did  Chesterfield.  Du  Rocher 
merely  bowed,  brought  his  daughter 
toward  the  glowing  fire  place,  made 
her  comfortable  after  removing  her 
outer  clothes  and  then  said,  “I  must 
go  out  to  care  for  my  dogs,  but  it 
won’t  take  me  long.  We  have  had 
a long  journey,  and  I would  not  have 
come  here  except  for  my  daughter, 
Marie.” 

Then  abruptly  he  turned  and 
walked  out  of  the  door.  Now  he 
realized  that  his  hopes  were  vain,  for 
although  this  man  of  the  Police  force 
did  not  seem  to  recognize  him  as  yet, 
he  was  sure  to  soon,  for  was  not 
his  picture  advertised  everywhere 
with  the  awful  headlines,  “Wanted 
for  the  murder  of  Corbet.”  Perhaps 
he  had  a chance,  though  it  would  be 
a very  slim  one,  for  he  had  changed 
greatly  in  appearance  since  that  pic- 
ture had  been  taken.  He  had  been 
in  hiding  so  long  that  his  hair  had 
grown  long  and  a beard  had  begun 
to  grow  on  his  face.  If  only  he  had 
warned  Marie  not  to  mention  their 
name. 

During  this  time  Chesterfield  dis- 
covered that  he  felt  very  queer  in 
the  presence  of  this  beautiful  un- 
known girl  with  raven  black  hair.  He 
attempted  to  start  a conversation, 
but  soon  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and 
abruptly  resumed  his  task  of  bring- 
ing the  unconscious  man  back  to  life. 
The  girl  had  been  carefully  watch- 
ing all  his  movements  and  although 
he  could  not  see  her,  he  was  never- 
theless conscious  of  it.  Finally  she 
arose  and  asked,  “Is  he  sick?  I’m 
sure  I can  assist*  you  if  he  is,”  and 
walked  toward  the  cot. 


“No,  I found  him  buried  in  the 
snow  a short  distance  from  the  cab- 
in, and  although  his  heart  beats,  he 
makes  no  movement  whatever.  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  who  he  is  or 
anything  about  him,”  replied  Ches- 
terfield. 

Together  they  worked  over  the 
unconscious  form,  and  at  last  he 
groaned  faintly  and  slightly  moved 
his  hand.  Soon  they  were  convers- 
ing as  if  they  had  always  known  each 
other.  Never-the-less,  Marie  did  not 
tell  her  last  name,  although  Robert 
Chesterfield  had  told  her  his  in  the 
hope  that  she  would  tell  him  who 
she  was  and  why  she  had  been  out 
in  that  terrible  storm.  He  had  told 
her  of  his  past  life  and  that  his  pres- 
ent mission  was  to  trail  a murderer 
by  the  name  of  George  du  Rocher. 
He  was  turned  from  Marie  at  that 
moment  and  failed  to  notice  her  start 
and  the  horror  that  came  into  her  face 
at  his  words.  Soon  she  mastered 
herself  and  seemed  as  unconcerned 
as  formerly  when  she  again  faced  him. 

At  this  moment  her  father  enter- 
ed the  door,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  man  in  the  cot  began  to  mumble 
weakly.  The  three  all  stood  near  the 
cot  attempting  to  discern  the  mum- 
bled words.  Gradually  they  got 
clearer  and  his  eyes  opened  to  im- 
mediately fall  upon  the  uniform  of 
Chesterfield,  at  which  he  shuddered. 
Then  as  he  gazed  about  at  the  others 
who  stood  near  him,  his  glance  rested 
on  du  Rocher,  and  he  cried  out, 
“George  Rocher,”  at  which  Chester- 
field started.  The  fingers  of  the  man 
in  the  cot  pointed  at  him  as  he  said 
weakly,  “He  didn’t  kill  Pierre  Cor- 
bet. It  was  me,  yes,  me.  I did  it 
and  I had  a good  reason  to  do  it,  but 
now  I know  I am  going  to  die  too, 
and  I am  afraid.  I am  John  Mc- 
Leod, the  man  whom  Corbet  threat- 
ened all  the  time,  and  I had  to  kill 
him  to  save  myself.”  Then  hyster- 
ically he  pointed  shakingly  toward 
the  window  and  gasped.  “There  he 
is  now,  and  he  has  been  haunting 
me  ever  since.  Take  him  away!” 
Again  he  fell  down  on  the  cot,  and 
breathed  unevenly,  and  after  one 
great  heave,  he  again  lay  still,  but 
this  time  never  to  move  again. 

They  all  turned  away  from  the 
corpse  and  silently  began  prepara- 
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tions  for  their  supper  after  Chester- 
field covered  the  body  with  a blank- 
et. As  they  sat  down  to  eat,  Ches- 
terfield gained  all  the  facts  about 
Marie  and  her  father  and  how  he 
had  been  convicted  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

It  continued  to  snow  and  the  party 
was  forced  to  remain  in  the  cabin  for 
three  weeks,  because  of  the  huge 
drifts.  During  that  time  Chester- 
field had  grown  to  be  very  fond  of 
George  and  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Marie.  Indeed  he  had  already  pro- 
fessed his  love  for  her  and  she  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife  in  the  spring. 
The  time  went  by  all  too  swiftly  for 


Chesterfield.  Finally  one  day  they 
left  the  hut  and  set  off  southward 
toward  the  fort.  DuRocher  was  hap- 
pier than  he  had  been  for  many  a 
long  day  for  now  he  was  a free  man 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  not  only  God, 
Marie,  and  himself.  Behind  them 
near  the  cabin  lay  a grave  with  snow 
burying  it,  and  the  wind  moaning 
wierdly  in  the  forest  near  by.  Over 
all  else  lay  the  silence  of  that  vast 
white  world. 

Perhaps  the  law  of  the  mounted 
police  had  failed  in  convicting  the 
wrong  man,  but  the  law  of  God  had 
intervened  and  righted  the  mistake 
of  the  police  law. 

C.  K.  ’26 


Again  the  Frenchman  Scores  One 

A Frenchman,  passing  a shop 
where  a notice  was  displayed  saying 
that  everything  was  sold  by  the  yard, 
thought  he  would  play  a joke  on  the 
storekeeper,  so  he  entered  and  asked 
for  a yard  of  milk.  The  shopkeeper, 
without  hesitation,  dipped  his  finger 
into  a bowl  of  milk  and  drew  a line 
a yard  long  on  the  counter.  Pierre, 
not  wishing  to  be  caught  in  His  own 
trap,  asked  the  price. 

“Twelve  cents,”  was  the  reply. 

“Tres  bien,  monsieur,”  responded 
the  Frenchman.  “Roll  it  up;  I’ll  take 
it.” 


Unreasonable  Question 

Exhibiting  intense  irritation,  the 
school  teacher  flounced  into  the 
home  of  Patrick  Hogan,  Sr. 

“It’s  about  that  son  of  yours,”  she 
complained.  “He  was  very  imperti- 
nent to  me  today.  I asked  him  why 
we  seldom  hear  sounds  in  our  dreams 
and  he  replied  rudely  that  he  didn’t 
give  a hoot.” 

The  father  studied  ponderously. 

“Well,”  he  replied  at  length.  “What 
of  that?  Who  does?” 


The  Collection  Box 

Deacon’s  wife:  “What  made  you 
think  that  the  collection  was  made 
to  get  the  minister  a new  suit?” 
Deacon:  “Because  so  many  of  the 
congregation  put  in  buttons.” 


Impossible  Feat 

Jim:  “Can  you  stand  on  your 

head?” 

Slim:  “No,  it’s  too  high  up.” 


On  His  Head  But  Not  In  It 

Absent-Minded  Professor:  “Have 

you  seen  my  hat  anywhere?” 

Pupil:  “You’ve  got  it  on  your 
head,  sir.” 

Professor:  “Thank  you.  But  for 
you  I should  have  gone  home  with- 
out it.” 


“Very  good,”  said  the  colonel  at 
inspection.  “Shirts,  socks,  flannels, 
all  very  good.  Now,  can  you  assure 
me  that  all  the  articles  of  your  kit 
have  buttons  on  them?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Private  O’Connell, 
hesitating. 

“How’s  that?”  demanded  the  col- 
onel. 

“There  ain’t  no  buttons  on  the 
towels,  sir.” 


Bank  In  Peril 

In  one  of  the  banks  the  other  day 
a girl  clerk  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment called  a customer  and  said:  “I 
just  wanted  to  inform  you  that  your 
account  is  overdrawn  eight  cents.” 
There  was  a long  pause  and  an 
excited  feminine  voice  inquired: 
“Gosh!  Do  you  have  to  have  it  this 
morning?” 


Advancement  is  the  watchword  of 
all  competent  men.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Keating,  our  new  superintendent. 
Mr.  Keating  has  been  the  principal 
of  the  Turners  Falls  High  School 
since  1915.  It  was  he  who  raised  our 
scholastic  standard  to  its  present 
height.  Mr.  Keating  has  always  used 
his  utmost  endeavors  in  influencing 
the  development  of  good  habits  and 
sound  character  in  the  student  body. 

We  heartily  welcome  Mr.  Rollins, 
our  new  principal.  Most  of  us  have 
become  acquainted  with  him  by  this 
time.  Mr.  Rollins  is  a man  who  be- 
lieves in  practicability,  as  he  has  al- 
ready demonstrated. 

Perhaps  this  column  might  contain 
other  things  besides  words  of  advice 
to  the  students,  but  as  long  as  advice 
is  necessary,  we  must  publish  it.  In 
the  first  place  a high  school  paper 
is  the  standard  of  the  school’s  spirit 
and  ability.  Usually  it  is  the  ath- 
letics which  bring  a school  to  the 
attention  of  others.  Then  again,  un- 
less the  school  is  especially  high  in 
its  athletic  rating,  it  receives  little 
more  than  local  praise.  On  the  other 
hand,  a school  paper  reaches  many 
other  schools  thru  exchange.  In  this 
way  judgment  is  formed  and  scholas- 
tic qualities  determined.  We  must 
admit  frankly  that  at  present  our 
school  is  doing  little  or  nothing  in 
the  way  of  athletics;  therefore  stu- 
dents, you  have  all  the  more  reason 
for  boosting  your  school  paper.  Co- 
operation and  interest  will  accom- 
plish almost  anything.  Do  not  leave 
all  the  work  to  a certain  few  and 
then  wonder  why  your  paper  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  If  it  does  not 


come  up  to  your  expectations  it  is 
your  own  fault. 

We  welcome  any  constructive  crit- 
icism from  either  the  faculty  or  stu- 
dents. If  you  have  a good  idea  do 
not  hesitate  to  tell  us  about  it. 

What  are  the  business  men  of  the 
town  doing  for  us?  To  come  right 
down  to  it,  they  are  doing  a good 
deal.  It  is  to  them  that  “Netop” 
owes  its  good  financial  standing.  The 
business  men  are  interested  in  our 
high  school,  and  they  show  their  in- 
terest by  putting  ads  in  “Netop.” 
Bear  this  in  mind  whenever  you  read 
a “Netop.”  Look  over  the  ad  section 
and  then  patronize  the  advertisers. 
Let  the  advertisers  know  that  “Ne- 
top” has  some  real  advertising  value. 

Let  the  Turners  Falls  High  School 
make  “Netop”  the  proud  representa- 
tive of  its  standard  of  spirit  and 
ability. 


Back  on  a Visit 

The  classes  of  ’24  and  ’25  and  a 
number  of  the  faculty  were  surprised 
to  see  Mrs.  Harold  Bailey  and  her 
small  son  back  with  us  on  a visit, 
January  15th.  Three  years  ago  Mrs. 
Bailey  left  T.  F.  H.  S.  where  she 
was  teaching  mathematics. 


Served  as  Judges 

Mr.  Rollins,  Mr.  Lorden  and  Mr. 
Vigue  served  as  the  three  judges  at 
the  triangular  debate  between  Arms 
Academy,  Sanderson  Academy  and 
Charlemont  High,  held  on  January 
11th.  We  should  feel  honored  in 
having  three  members  of  our  faculty 
preside  at  such  an  occasion. 


EXCHANGES 


In  reviewing  our  exchanges  we 
find  that  there  are  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  school  papers  on 
our  list.  Thirty-five  states  are  rep- 
resented, besides  Washington,  D.  C., 
Newfoundland,  Panama,  Alaska  and 
China.  The  “St.  John’s  Echo”  from 
Shanghai  certainly  reflects  credit  on 
the  students  and  teachers  of  that  in- 
stitute and  deserves  special  mention. 

We  would  like  to  have  papers 
from  all  the  forty-eight  states  and 
should  welcome  any  who  care  to  ex- 
change with  us. 

As  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
comment  on  all  of  the  magazines  at 
this  time  we  have  decided  to  take 
the  advice  of  one  of  our  exchanges 
and  comment  on  a few  at  a time. 

Comments  on  Them 

“The  Johannean,”  St.  John’s 
School,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. — A 
nifty  little  paper.  A few  cuts  would 
add  greatly. 

“The  White  and  Gold,”  Woodbury 
High  School,  Woodbury,  N.  J. — A 
well  arranged  paper  with  very  good 
cuts.  That  was  an  excellent  cover 
design  for  Christmas. 

“The  Maine-Spring,”  University  of 
Me.,  Orono,  Me. — Very  good  stories. 
“The  Consolidated  Picnic”  was  cer- 


tainly humorous.  We  like  the  ar- 
rangement of  your  advertisements. 

“The  Torch,”  Billerica,  Mass. — A 
well-balanced  paper.  Your  radio  de- 
partment is  interesting,  but  where 
are  your  alumni  notes? 

“The  Graphic,”  Amherst  High 
School,  Amherst,  Mass. — You  certain- 
ly have  some  good  short  stories. 

“The  Argus,”  Gardner  High  School, 
Gardner,  Mass. — We  like  your  paper 
because  it  is  so  complete.  There  is 
very  little  room  for  improvement. 

“Student’s  Review,”  Northampton 
High  School,  Northampton,  Mass. — 
Why  not  separate  the  departments? 
Very  spicy,  otherwise. 

“The  Breeze,”  Cushing  Academy, 
Ashburnham,  Mass. — An  interesting 
magazine  giving  full  particulars  of 
your  activities. 

“The  Orange  and  Black”,  Gilbert 
High  School,  Gilbert,  Minn. — You 
certainly  have  some  real  news. 

“The  Shuttle”,  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. — One 
of  the  best  magazines  we  have  yet 
received.  Well  arranged,  good  cuts, 
and  interesting  stories. 

“The  Bayonet”,  Miami  Military 
Institute,  Germantown,  Ohio — Your 
paper  is  full  of  pep.  Favorite  sayings 
are  surely  interesting. 


SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 


PRO  MERITO 

The  Senior  Class  is  keeping  its 
record  up  to  the  general  excellency 
of  the  classes  that  have  graduated 
before  from  the  High  School,  some 


of  the  members  showing  marked  abil- 
ity in  scholastic  lines.  A large  share 
of  the  class,  because  of  their  diligent 
study,  have  attained  the'  honor  of 
being  elected  members  of  the  Pro 
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Merito  Society. 
Grace  Bitzer 
Ethel  Blassberg 
Arleen  Brown 
Helen  Flynn 
Agnes  Griffin 
Paul  Jillson 
Dorothea  Koch 


These  are: 
Florence  Porter 
Esther  Reum 
Blanche  Rivet 
Marion  Royer 
Catherine  Schab 
Clara  Sauter 
Dorothy  White 


Edward  Verner 


J.  P.  ’25 


The  class  is  glad  to  welcome  the 
return  of  a former  member,  Harry 
Kingsworth. 

The  seniors  were  much  grieved 
over  the  death  of  Elmer  Donovan, 
December  19.  Mr.  Donovan  was  a 
member  of  the  class  through  its 


sophomore  year. 

A class  meeting  was  held  January 
eighth.  Preparations  were  begun 
for  graduation.  It  was  decided  to 
have  the  executive  committee  ap- 
point the  other  committees. 

One  of  the  English  divisions  of 
the  senior  class  is  preparing  to  pre- 
sent a scene  of  Drinkwater’s  “Abra- 
ham Lincoln”  on  February  12.  The 
characters  selected  for  the  various 
parts  are  as  follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln  Theodore  Zak 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Florence  Porter 

Mrs.  Goliath  Blow  Anna  Crean 
Mrs.  James  Otherly  Agnes  Griffin 
Susan,  a servant  Helen  Flynn 

William  Custis,  a negro 

Raymond  Braun 
Chronicler  Edward  Verner 


WINTER  SPORTS  AT  UNITY  PARK 


Christmas  exercises  were  held  at 
six  o’clock,  December  23,  at  Unity 
Park  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
munity Service.  The  discharge  of 
fireworks  was  the  signal  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program.  The  Tur- 
ners Falls  Military  Band  played  sev- 
eral selections  and  the  carol-singers 
rendered  a number  of  the  familiar 
tunes.  In  spite  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  Santa  Claus  came  in  a 
four-horse  sleigh  and  distributed  can- 
dy to  the  children.  The  bags  which 
contained  the  goodies  were  made  by 
girls  of  the  High  School  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Bushnell. 

The  winter  sport  program  officially 
opened  at  the  Park,  Saturday  morn- 
ing, January  5.  A toboggan  chute 


had  been  erected  and  on  the  opening 
day  it  was  kept  in  operation  from 
morning  till  night.  The  slide  was 
enjoyed  immensely.  So  fast  was  the 
slide,  in  fact,  that  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  set  up  a saucer  at  the  end 
of  the  field  to  turn  back  the  tobog- 
gans. Through  this  particular  phase 
of  amusement  Community  Service 
has  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of 
providing  out-door  recreation  for 
young  and  old. 

In  addition  to  the  chute,  a skating 
rink  has  been  constructed  and  flood- 
ed. This,  along  with  other  plans  that 
are  being  devised,  will  furnish  as 
complete  a program  of  winter  sports 
as  can  be  met  with  in  this  vicinity. 

J.  C.  ’25 


A LECTURE  ON  INDIA 


The  student  body  was  entertained 
on  Friday  noon  of  January  11  by  a 
very  interesting  lecture,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Dahlawanni.  Mr.  Dahlawanni  is 
a native  of  India  and  gives  one  a 
good  insight  into  the  customs  of  that 
country.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  lecture’s  content. 


“I  am  here  this  morning  to  ex- 
plain to  you  a few  things  which  you 
will  not  find  in  many  books.  I first 
came  to  America  in  1911.  The  route 
was  as  follows : from  Bombay  through 
the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
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New  York.  I was  welcomed  in  New 
York  by  a man  of  whom  I asked  the 
following  question:  ‘What  must  I have 
to  go  through  school  in  your  wonder- 
ful America?’ 

“He  replied,  ‘To  go  through  the 
schools  of  America  you  must  have 
sand.’  I later  learned  that  it  did 
not  mean  if  I put  some  sand  in  my 
pockets,  I could  go  through  school. 
I worked  my  way  through  one  of  the 
American  colleges.  The  landlady  in 
the  house  in  which  I boarded  ex- 
plained to  me  a few  things  of  how 
the  American  people  lived.  I could 
not  understand  that  if  I pressed  a 
button  I would  have  light,  and  by 
pressing  the  same  button  the  light 
would  go  out.  When  darkness  came 
on  I found  this  to  be  true.  It  so 
amused  me  that  I kept  pressing  the 
button  for  half  an  hour.  One  morn- 
ing I awoke  to  find  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  a beautiful  white  blanket 
of  snow.  It  was  the  first  I had  ever 
seen.  It  was  my  opinion  that  some- 
one had  taken  sacks  of  sugar  and 
spread  it  all  over  the  ground.  I 
hurried  down  stairs  inquiring  of  the 
landlady  if  I might  take  just  one 
handful  of  that  snow. 

“She  was  very  generous  and  re- 
plied, ‘Help  yourself.’  All  that  I 
could  hold  in  my  hands,  I put  in  my 
mouth.  Snow  is  a wonderful  thing. 

“Many  have  asked  me  if  the  peo- 
ple of  India  are  satisfied  with  the 
British  rule.  I have  nothing  definite 
to  say  in  reply.  Some  people  are 
satisfied  and  others  are  not.  I am. 
England  has  done  more  for  India 
than  what  they  could  do.  There  are 
many  things  though  that  England  has 
not  accomplished. 

“You  all  know  that  most  of  the 
three  hundred  million  people  in  In- 
dia worship  a god.  It  is  their  belief 


that  the  highest  class  of  people  come 
from  the  head  of  the  god,  the  middle 
class  from  the  stomach,  and  the  low- 
est class  from  the  feet  of  the  god. 
Thus  they  have  the  caste  system. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  differ- 
ent languages  are  spoken  in  India. 
I can  speak  twelve  and  write  twenty- 
four  languages.  When  I first  came 
to  New  York,  I purchased  a small 
bag  of  peanuts  for  five  cents.  Tak- 
ing them  out  of  the  bag,  I found  it 
to  contain  twenty-five  peanuts.  In 
India  we  can  buy  ten  times  as  many 
for  one  cent.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  important  products  of  India. 
The  peanuts  are  crushed  to  obtain 
the  oil.  Peanut  oil  has  many  uses. 
If  my  mother  wishes  to  fry  potatoes, 
she  uses  peanut  oil.  If  the  wheels  on 
an  ox  cart  do  not  turn  easily,  the 
driver  puts  peanut  oil  on  them.  The 
food  is  cheap  but  we  do  not  earn 
much  money.  A man  only  receives 
five  cents  a day.  The  families  are 
also  very  large.  In  America  there 
are  seldom  more  than  ten  children. 
In  India  we  have  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five.  In  my  family,  there 

were  fifteen.  I was  number  seven. 
When  we  eat,  we  all  sit  in  a circle 
on  the  floor.  We  have  no  knives  or 
forks,  but  eat  with  our  fingers.  In 
eating  soup  the  more  noise  you  make, 
the  better  manners  you  have.  Some 
people  have  a special  dress  for  din- 
ner. The  style  for  women  changes 
every  five  years.  (In  America,  every 
day.)  The  dress  consists  of  a piece 
of  cloth  forty-five  feet  long  which 
they  arrange  for  the  different  styles. 
Men  wear  turbans  which  denote  their 
trade.  A tailor  wears  a different 
hat  than  a teacher  does.  I hope  that 
what  I have  said  this  morning  will 
make  you  interested  to  learn  about 
other  countries.” 

M.  B.  ’27 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Continuing  The  Visits  To  Mr. 

Josiah  Owl 

It  was  a long  time  since  I had  vis- 
ited my  old  friend,  Mr.  Owl,  so  one 
clear,  cold  evening  I decided  to  pay 
him  another  visit.  I found  the  old 


gentleman  in  the  best  of  spirits  and 
quite  willing  to  give  me  some  real 
news  about  our  alumni.  Mr.  Josiah 
kindly  informed  me  that  this  time  he 
would  tell  me  about  the  classes  of 
’21,  ’20,  ’19,  and  ’18,  so  he  at  once 
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brought  down  his  dusty  old  volume 
and  proceeded  to  read: 

CLASS'  OF  1921 

Annie  Bonie  is  training  to  be  a 
nurse  at  the  Farren  Memorial  hos- 
pital. 

Irene  Cocking  works  in  the  office 
of  the  John  Russell  Cutlery  Co. 

Ruth  Wilder  is  teaching  school  at 
Northfield  Farms. 

Ralph  Campbell  is  at  home  for 
the  present. 

Dorothy  Sullivan  works  for  the 
F.  I.  Webster-Stearns  Hardware  Co. 

Helen  Jillson  is  in  her  third  year 
at  Smith  College. 

Margaret  O’Connell  was  recently 
married  to  Leslie  Ormsbee. 

Agnes  Styles  is  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  Millers  Falls  Paper  Co. 

Frank  Brown  works  in  Greenfield. 

Harriet  Burnham  is  postmistress  in 
Montague  City. 

Russell  Kells  is  employed  by  the 
McLane  Silk  Mill. 

Carl  Braun  is  a gypsy  moth  hun- 
ter. 

Beatrice  Alber  is  a student  at 
North  Adams  Normal  School. 

John  O’Connell  is  at  home. 

Lillian  McCarthy  is  training  to  be 
a nurse  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in 
Worcester. 

Maxine  Grogan  is  doing  clerical 
work  for  the  Griswoldville  Mfg.  Co. 

•William  Thomas  works  for  his 
father. 

John  Jamison  works  for  the  John 
Russell  Cutlery. 

Mathew  Vladish  works  for  the 
Bourdeau  Electric  Co. 

Edna  Whitney,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Keyes  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  has  an  in- 
fant daughter. 

Marguerite  Farren  is  attending 
Framingham  Normal  School. 

Joseph  Grogan  works  for  the 
Franklin  Power  and  Electric  Light 
Co. 

Gordon  Templar  is  now  living  in 
New  York. 

Joseph  Charron  is  attending  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Pharmacy. 

Pauline  Haeussler  is  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Helen  Milkey  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Louis  Laskosky  works  in  the  Mc- 
Lane Silk  Mill. 

John  Casey  works  for  J.  B.  Ken- 


nedy in  Greenfield. 

Chenery  Salmon  is  attending  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Paul  Burnham  is  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  John  Russell  Cutlery  Co. 

Germaine  Desseurealt  works  in  the 
office  of  the  Millers  Falls  Tool  Co. 

Ruth  Croft  is  attending  Simmons 
College. 

Edward  Sullivan  is  living  in  Green- 
field. 

Thomas  Hennessey  is  studying 
dentistry  at  Tufts  College. 

Robert  Casey  is  learning  the  tool- 
maker’s trade  in  the  G.  T.  D. 

CLASS  OF  1920 

Constance  Batten  is  completing 
her  third  year  of  training  in  the 
Peter  Brent  Brigham  hospital  at  Bos- 
ton. 

Thomas  Kelly  is,  an  electrician  for 
the  Franklin  Power  & Electric  Co. 

Kathleen  O’Keefe  is  employed  as 
proof-reader  for  a firm  in  Spring- 
field. 

Ernestine  Brown  is  studying  mus- 
ic in  Boston. 

Gertrude  Southworth  is  teaching 
school  in  Vermont. 

John  Donovan  is  a senior  at  the 
University  of  Maine. 

Albert  Moreau  is  attending  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
in  Boston. 

Robert  McCullough  is  in  his  fourth 
year  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Alexander  Roumacher  is  working 
in  Springfield. 

Herbert  Walker  is  attending  Bos- 
ton University. 

Andrew  Edson  is  at  Dartmouth 
College. 

Hazel  Nims,  now  Mrs.  Fred  Dole, 
is  living  in  Shdlburne,  Mass. 

Frank  Roeder  attends  Worcester 
Tech. 

Margaret  Conway  is  on  the  office 
force  of  the  Millers  Falls  Tool  Co. 

Marion  Tucker  is  doing  secretarial 
work  in  Boston. 

Florence  Ziegler  works  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Keith  Paper  Co. 

Mrs.  Louis  Lambert,  (Dorothy 
Wright)  has  two  children. 

Marion  0.  Shover  is  teaching 
school  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bella  Dessereault  is  teaching  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  in  Millers  Falls. 

Catherine  Lapean  is  employed  by 
the  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Co. 
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Elizabeth  Partenheimer  recently 
Hospital,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Henry  Bates  is  attending  the 
Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Anthony  Makofsky  attends  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Isador  Skura  is  a student  in  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

Mildred  Gulow  is  married  and  has 
two  children. 

Merton  Woods  works  in  the  Mon- 
tague City  Rod  shop. 

Lillian  Foster  was  married  to  Ar- 
thur Miner  of  this  town. 

Dorothy  Cooke  is  a bookkeeper  in 
Brattleboro. 

Marguerite  Rist  is  taking  a special 
course  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Boston. 

CLASS  OF  1919 

Blondina  Argy  is  teaching  at  the 
South  End. 

Mary  Bates  is  teaching  school  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Bellows  is  now  Mrs. 
Schwartz  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Bitzer  is  employed  by  a 
Springfield  lawyer. 

Mabel  Bourbeau  was  recently  mar- 
ried and  is  now  Mrs.  P.  Campbell. 

Richard  Casey  works  for  the  John 
Russell  Cutlery  Co. 

Gertrude  Neipp  is  in  Springfield. 

Esther  Hertter  has  a position  with 
the  American  Tap  and  Die. 

Helen  McCrea  is  attending  Sar- 
gent’s School. 

Raymond  Parsons  is  employed  in  a 
Savings  Bank  at  Springfield. 

Robert  Ripley  is  married  and  has 
an  infant  son. 

Earl  Squires  is  also  married  and 
works  in  the  Crocker  National  Bank. 

Harry  Stoneman  is  a chemist  and 
works  in  Vermont. 

Alfred  Stotz  is  employed  in  a 
broker’s  office  in  New  York  City. 

Theresa  Sullivan  works  in  the 
Greenfield  Tap  and  Die. 

Anna  Kellelea  lives  in  Springfield. 

Emily  Carson  attends  Bryant  & 
Stratton  School,  Boston. 

Warren  Argy  works  for  the  Mon- 
tague Machine  Shop. 

Daniel  Welcome  is  a clerk  in  Ros- 
en’s Shop  in  Greenfield. 

Philip  Casey  works  in  the  Esleeck 
Mill. 


Edward  Teahan  attends  Clarkson 
University  at  Pottsdam,  N.  Y. 

CLASS  OF  1918 

Evangeline  Simons  is  Mrs.  Thom- 
as Bean  and  lives  in  Montague  City. 

Eunice  Brigham  is  at  home  study- 
ing and  teaching  music. 

Gertrude  Keefe  is  in  the  office  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Greenfield. 

Kenneth  Jacobus  lives  in  Califor- 
nia. 

George  Keegan  works  for  the 
Electric  Power  Co. 

Gertrude  Vivier  is  on  the  office 
force  of  the  Goodell  & Pratt  Co. 

Coral  Henries  works  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Gertrude  Kelliher  is  employed  in 
the  Keith  Paper  Co.  office. 

Marion  Southworth  is  married  and 
lives  in  Vermont. 

Joseph  Griesbach  works  in  the 
Griesbach  Grocery  store  in  Green- 
field. 

Harry  Brazeau  attends  a college 
in  Kansas. 

Wilfred  Cadorette  is  in  Goshen, 
Mass. 

Walter  Jillson  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  in 
New  York. 

Antoinette  Bourdeau  is  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  Chamberlain 
Garage. 

William  Davis  is  studying  finance 
in  New  York. 

Francis  Styles  is  married  and  re- 
sides in  California. 

Charles  Farwell  is  working  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Edna  Cooke  is  in  the  office  of  the 
Greenfield  Electric  Light  Co. 

Ralph  Hosley  works  at  the  Wel- 
don Garage. 

Eileen  Kelleher  teaches  the  fourth 
grade  in  the  Old  Eighth  Building. 

Mabel  Foster  works  in  the  Turners 
Falls  Power  & Electric  Co. 

Laurence  Marvel  is  married  and 
works  for  the  Millers  Falls  Tool  Co. 

Mary  Meyer  is  on  the  Keith  office 
force. 

Nicholas  Murley  holds  a responsi- 
ble position  with  the  McLane  Silk 
Mill  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alice  Nash  is  an  operator  at  the 
local  telephone  exchange. 

Nelson  Pollard  is  married  and 
works  for  the  International  Paper  Co. 
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Dorothy  Porter  teaches  in  Wibaux, 
Montana. 

^Elizabeth  Sauter  is  a member  of 
the  office  force  in  the  International 
Paper  Co. 

James  Thomas  works  for  his  fath- 
er. 

Florence  Strom  is  a stenographer 
in  the  Millers  Falls  Paper  Co.  office. 

Josephine  Vladish  is  in  the  office 
of  the  Esleeck  mill. 

Francis  Koonz  has  a position  in 
the  State  House  in  Boston. 

Emily  Wilder  is  a stenographer  at 
the  Crane  Co.,  Springfield. 

William  Hoelle  is  employed  as  ship- 
ping clerk  by  the  Greenfield  Tap  & 
Die  Corp. 

Jessie  Baldwin  is  teaching  the  sev- 
enth grade  in  the  Oakman  Build- 
ing. 

Elizabeth  Milkey  is  married  and 
has  an  infant  daughter. 


James  O’Neil  lives  in  Greenfield. 

Margaret  Hopkins  is  now  Mrs.  R. 
L.  LaDue  of  Chicago,  111. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Owl  had  become 
rather  hoarse  and  so  once  more  I 
thanked  him  and  took  leave.  As  I 
was  going  out  he  said  to  me,  “Wait 
till  you  come  next  time.  Then  I’ll 
go  back  still  farther.  WAIT!” 


CLASS  REUNION 

The  Class  of  1923  held  its  first 
class  reunion  at  the  Turners  Falls 
Inn  on  December  27,  1923.  Twenty- 
two  members  of  the  class  and  Mrs. 
Agnes  Burke,  the  class  teacher,  were 
present.  A hot  supper  was  served, 
after  which  several  members  told  in- 
teresting stories  of  their  experiences 
since  graduation.  Later  in  the  eve- 
ning games  were  played  and  dancing 
was  enjoyed.  This  reunion  was  so 
successful  that  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  hold  another  one  in  June. 


Experience 

“You  know,”  said  the  woman 
whose  auto  had  just  run  down  a 
man,  “you  must  have  been  walking 
very  carelessly.  I am  a careful  dri- 
ver. I have  been  driving  a car  for 
seven  years.” 

“Lady,  you  have  nothing  on  me. 
I have  been  walking  for  54  years.” 


Beecher  Rewarded 

Said  a great  Congregational  preacher 
To  a hen:  “You  are  a beautiful 
creature !” 

The  hen,  hearing  that,  laid  three  eggs 
in  his  hat; 

And  thus  did  the  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 


As  A Rule 

Boss  (to  new  help) : “Here,  take 
this  yardstick  and  measure  that  side- 
walk.” 

New  Help  (later) : “It  was  two 
hundred  and  twice  this  stick,  twice 
my  two  feet,  three  and  a half  bricks 
and  four  inches.” 


Necessary 

Prof. : “Frankly,  madame,  your 

son  lacks  brains.” 


Mrs.  Pneumunny:  “Get  them  for 
him  immediately  and  send  the  bill  to 
me.  Nothing  shall  stand  in  the  way 
of  my  Jamie’s  education.” 


His  Plea 

“You’re  under  arrest  for  racing,” 
said  the  traffic  patrolman. 

“Oh,  but  you’re  mistaken,”  the 
motorist  protested.  “I  wasn’t  racing. 
But  say,  I passed  a couple  of  fellows 
who  were.” 


Seeing  the  Home 

Spibby:  “And  after  the  party  I 
asked  if  I might  see  her  home.” 
Dicky:  “What  did  she  say?” 
Spibby:  “She  said  she  would  send 
me  a picture  of  it.” 


Scientist  (to  his  housekeeper) : 
“Hannah?  You  have  been  in  my  em- 
ploy 25  years,  so  as  a reward  for 
your  faithful  service  I have  decided 
to  name  after  you  this  new  species 
of  water  beetle  I have  just  discov- 
ered.” 


JOKES 

“Take  each  man’s  census  but  re- 
serve thy  judgment.” 


How  He  Did  It 

“So  you  got  your  poem  printed?” 
“Yes,”  replied  the  author;  “I  sent 
the  first  stanza  to  the  editor  of  the 
correspondence  column  with  the  in- 
quiry, ‘Can  anyone  give  me  the  rest 
of  this  poem?’  Then  I sent  in  the 
complete  poem  over  another  name.” 


Life’s  Troubles 

“Yes,”  sighed  Mrs.  Lapsling. 
“Sophrony  suffers  terrible  from 
neuralgy.  The  only  relief  she  ever 
gets  is  when  she  has  an  epidemic  in- 
serted in  her  arm.” 


The  Man  and  the  Worker 

“There’s  a colored  man  and  his 
wife  at  the  door  looking  for  work.” 
“But  I only  advertised  for  a laun- 
dress?” 

“Yes,  they  are  her.” 


An  Experiment 

Apparatus:  Five  boys  in  chemical 
laboratory;  girl  outside. 

Procedure:  Girl  enters. 

Result:  Five  boys  turn  to  rubber. 

— Exchange. 

Obvious 

Mrs.  O’Keefe:  “Now  if  we  had 
sixty  apples  and  ate  10%  of  them, 
how  many  would  we  eat?” 

Freshman  (pondering  deeply) : 
“Part  of  them.” 


Put  your  hands  in  the  first  and 
third  bowls  and  at  the  same  time 
into  the  second. 


Not  Content 

Kind  old  lady  : “Are  you  really  con- 
tent to  walk  about  the  country,  beg- 
ging from  door  to  door?” 

Weary  Dan:  “No,  mum,  sometimes 
I wish  I had  an  auto.” 
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GRISWOLDVILLE 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 

COTTON  GOODS 


Turners  Falls  Branch 


Turners  Falls,  Mass. 


Montague  City  Rod  Company 

Manufacturers  of 


FISHING  RODS,  REELS, 
SNELLED  HOOKS,  LEADERS,  Etc. 


Montague  City,  Mass. 
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FOURNIER  BROTHERS 

The  Stote 

ESTABLISHED  1886 
TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

Have  Received  Our  Spring  Samples  of 
TOP  COATS  AND  SUITS 
Have  One  Made  to  Order.  Cut  and 
tailored  Especially  to  Order. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS 
GOOD  FOR  $1.00  AS  DEPOSIT 
ON  YOUR  SPRING  SUIT 

VALLEY  CLOTH  MILLS 

37  Federal  Street, 
GREENFIELD 

The  Live  Store 

HERMAN  F.  SEILER 

62  Avenue  A, 
TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

JAMES  A.  GUNN,  Jr. 

House  of  Kuppenheimer 
Good  Clothes 

GEO.  STARBUCK 
& SONS,  Inc. 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  a 
Specialty 

(CLASS  OF  1916) 

M.  E.  SULLIVAN,  D.  D.  S. 

DENTIST 

Burtt  Block,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

AVE.  A,  TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

d.  McCarthy 

Compliments  of 

COAL  and  GRAIN 

L.  PFERSICK 

Try  a bag  of 

THE  SHOE  STORE 

Bridal  Veil  Flour 

IT  IS  THE  BEST 

PLEASE  PATRONIZE  THE  ADVERTISERS 
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1872 — 1923 

Crocker  Institution  for 
Savings 

Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Incorporated  1869 

PORTER  FARWELL,  President. 
ALBERT  R.  SMITH,  Vice-President. 
CHARLES  R.  STOUGHTON,  Sec. 
NORMAN  P.  FARWELL,  Treasurer. 

Deposits  received  daily,  and  will  be 
put  on  interest  the  first  day  of  every 
month. 

Dividends  are  payable  January  1st 
and  July  1st. 

Assets  $3,600,000 

Banking  Hours,  9 A.  M.  to  3 P.  M. 
Saturdays,  9 A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. 


Compliments  of 

BOURDEAU 
ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONTRACTORS 


THOSE  WHO  WANT 
THE  BEST,  SAY 

“GODIN’S  BREAD” 

TO  THE  GROCER 


WATCH  OUT  FOR 
THE  NEXT 
ISSUE  OF  NETOP 
ON  THE  WAY 


A.  H.  RIST 

Fire  Insurance,  Notary  Public 

56  Fourth  St.,  Turners  Falls 

L.  KOCH 

Milk,  Cream  and  Groceries 

L STREET 
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“Oh,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Gadgett, 
proudly,  “we  can  trace  our  ancestors 
back  to — to — well,  I don’t  know  ex- 
actly who,  but  we’ve  been  descend- 
ing for  centuries.” 

COMPLIMENTS 

0.  P.  DENNIS 

TONSORIAL  PARLORS 
POCKET  BILLIARDS 
CIGARS  and  TOBACCO 

157  Avenue  A 
TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

OF  THE 

Don’t  throw  away  your 
USED  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES 

Send  them  to 

LOUIS  F.  LEGENDRE 

AVENUE  A,  TURNERS  FALLS 

Barber  Shop 

GEM  MARKET 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes  Commercial  Accounts 

We  want  Your  business 

CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

Turners  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  HAVE  DONE  THEIR  DUTY 
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The  Handy  Store 

G.  J.  LONG 

Groceries  and  Provisions 
RIVERSIDE,  MASS. 

Cars  That  Have  Won  The  Respect 

of  Every  Fair  Minded  Person. 

0 

PAIGE  and  JEWETT 

SHEA  BROS.’  GARAGE 

C.  A.  DAVIS 

DEALER  IN  ICE 

HAIGIS  & BEAUMIER 

EXPRESS,  TRUCKING  and 
PIANO  MOVING 

Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

DOLAN  BOOT  SHOP 

TURNERS  FALLS 
GARAGE 

“A  Good  Place  to  Buy  Good  Shoes” 

R.  E.  CHAMBERLIN,  Prop. 

Factory  Repairing 

CHANDLER  CLEVELAND 

at  lower  prices  than  you  pay  now. 

Tel.  69 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

HOOD’S  PHARMACY 

FOR 

Murray’s  Chocolates 

Cor.  of  Avenue  A and  Fourth  Street 


GEORGE  H.  HOYLE 

CHOICE  MEATS 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 
TELEPHONE  CONNECTION  MONTAGUE 


GIVE  THEM  A BOOST 
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GEORGE  H.  SMITH 

COAL  AND  WOOD 
Local  and  Long  Distance  Moving 
and  Trucking 

Office:  15  Bridge  St.,  Tel.  34-3 

House:  18  Grand  Ave.  Tel.  34-4 

MILLERS  FALLS 
“BY  TRUCK” 

E.  E.  BUCKMASTER 

GROCERIES,  MEN’S  WEAR, 
BOOTS,  SHOES 
Tel.  289-3 

MONTAGUE,  MASS. 

Compliments  of 

W.  H.  EDDY 

MONTAGUE  LAUNDRY 

BLACKSMITH 

MONTAGUE,  MASS. 

MONTAGUE,  MASS. 

L.  S.  FIELD 

MONTAGUE  GARAGE 

FORD  SERVICE 

General  Merchandise 

A.  L.  A.  SERVICE 

MONTAGUE 

REAL  SERVICE 
TRY  IT 

JOHN  MACKIN 

COAL,  WOOD,  ICE 

LONG  DISTANCE  TRUCKING 
AND  MOVING 

MILLERS  FALLS 

WHY  BRING  IT  BACK  THEN? 

As  a striking  example  of  “commer- 
cial candor,”  Punch  tells  of  the  gro- 
cer who  remarked  cheerfully  to  his 
customer: 

“If  ever  I sell  you  a bad  egg,  Mr. 
Chibbitt,  bring  it  back,  and  I’ll  give 
you  another  one.” 

h.  l.  McCullough  & co. 

Compliments  of 

Auto  and  Electrical  Supplies 

H.  J.  WARD 

MILLERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

MILLERS  FALLS 

THE  BOSTON  STORE 

Compliments 

DRY  GOODS 

of 

Avenue  A,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

GOTTLIEB  KOCH,  Grocer 

PATRONIZE  THE  ADVERTISERS 
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GREENFIELD  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANY 

SERVICE 


TURNERS  FALLS, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MILLERS  FALLS 
TOOL  CO. 

Compliments  of 

F.  I.  WEBSTER  CO. 

MILLERS  FALLS,  MASS. 
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JOHN  RUSSELL  CUTLERY  CO. 

GREEN  RIVER  WORKS 
TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  HELPED  YOU 


